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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING—MEN'S BRANCH. 


At a Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
New York, and opened on Second-day morn- 
ing, the Twenty-seventh of Fifth month, 1878, 
all the representatives were present except 
eight; a reason was given for the absence of 
one. 

The following Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings are acceptably in attendance with 
us. They presented Minutes of Unity from 
their respective Monthly Meetings, viz: 

Samuel M. Janney, a minister from Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Virginia—Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting: Elizabeth M. Matthews, a 
minister from Baltimore Monthly Meeting; 
Christiana Wood, her companion, a member 
from Baltimore Monthly Taction: Aun A. 
Townsend, a minister from the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia; Martha E, Travilla, a minis- 
ter from Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania; Hannah W. 
Sharpless, her companion, a member from the 
same meeting; Samuel J. Levick, a minister 
from the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia; Eleanor Bowerman, a minister 
from Westlake Monthly Meeting held at 
Bloomfield, Canada; Phoebe W. Cornell, her 
companion, an elder from Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, held at Mendon, New York; Debo- 
rah F, Wharton, a minister from the Monthly 
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Meeting of Friends held at Spruce street, 


Philadelphia. 

Epistles from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings were produced and 
read. They were acceptable and interesting 
to the Meeting. Epistles were also presented 
from Indiana, Genesee and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, the reading of which was deferred 
to a future sitting. 

A committee was appointed to prepare 
essays of Epistles to the Meetings with which 
we correspond, if way open therefor. 

A committee was appointed to assist the 
Clerks in collecting such of the exercises 
that may come before the Meeting, as they 
may deem suitable to transmit to our subor- 
dinate meetings. 

Afternoon.—Samuel Willets, on behalf of 
the Representatives, reported that they were 
united in proposing Nathaniel 8, Merritt for 
Clerk, and Robert 8S. Haviland for Assistant 
Clerk; their names being separately consid- 
ered and united with, they were appointed to 
those services for,one year. 

A committee was appointed to examine 
the accounts of the Treasurer of this Meet- 
ing, to report what sum, if any, shall be 
raised this year for the Meeting’s use; alzo 
to propose the name of a Friend to serve as 
Treasurer. 

The following minute is contained in the 
reports from Nine Partners’ Quarterly Meet- 
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ing, viz: A proposition was introduced in 
our Meeting to make some change in the 
Book of Discipline, on the twenty-first page, 
third line from the bottom, relative to prayer. 
Said subject was left to a joint committee, who 
made the following report, viz.: They were 
united in proposing that the words ‘‘ Keep on 
the hat, nor” be erased from the Discipline, 
which was united with by the Meeting, the 
Women’s Meeting concurring, but subject to 
the approval of the Yearly Meeting. 

On consideration it was concluded to refer 
the subject to a committee which was to 
unite with a committee of Women Friends 
in considering the subject, and report to a 
future sitting. 

The following minute is contained in the 
reports from Easton and Saratoga Quarterly 
Meeting, viz: A proposition came from 
Granville Monthly Meeting for this Quarterly 
Meeting to ask the Yearly Meeting to grant 
subordinate Meetings where they are few in 
numbers or desire it, the privilege of men and 
women Friends holding their Business Meet- 
ings as one meeting, with which this Meeting 
unite, the Women’s Meeting concurring. 

On consideration, it was concluded to refer 
the subject to the joint committee appointed on 
the proposition from Nine Partners’ Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Acceptable epistles were read from Indiana, 
Illinois and Genesee Yearly Meetings. 

A concern was opened in this Meeting in 
regard to our subordinate Meetings, that they 
should keep full and accurate record of their 
members; that removal certificates should be 
seasonably forwarded for Friends removing 
from within the limits of any Meeting; and 
that Meetings shall be careful in the contin- 
uance of trusts and titles to property in their 
possession ; that Trustees shall be timely ap- 
pointed to preserve the chain of title com- 
plete. The Meeting was united in sending 
down the following minute of inquiry to our 
subordinate Meetings, to be answered in their 
reports to the Yearly Meeting next year, viz.: 

First. Have your Monthly Meetings a 
complete list or register of your members? 
are they careful to keep that register accurate 
by a spd record of births and deaths, of 
removal certificates, both received and issued, 
and of any other changes that may occur. 

Second. Are they careful to furnish re- 
moval certificates seasonably for Friends re- 
moving from within their limits, and to for- 
ward the same to the ‘correspondents of the 
Monthly Meetings to which they may be di 
rected ? 

T.ird. Do your Meetings keep the chain 
of title to the property and trusts held in 
their possession cumplete by the appointment 
of three Trustees, and by the timely appoint- 
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ment of successors to aupply any vacancy that 
may occur by death or otherwise? 

Third day Morning.—The Meeting entered 
upon the consideration of the state of society 
as exhibited in the answers to the queries, 
By the answers from our Quarterly Meetings 
to the first query it appears that all of our 
Meetings have been attended except one, 
which was omitted on account of the inclem- 
ency of the weather. ° 

Love and unity appear to have been main- 
tained, and tale-bearing and detraction avoid- 
ed, except in three of our Meetings, the re- 
ports from which show that they are not as 
fully maintained as becomes brethren, and 
one of them states that tale-bearing and de- 
traction are not entirely avoided. Care ap- 
pears to be taken to end differences when they 
arise. 

The reports all manifest a concern with 
many or most Friends on the subjects em- 
braced in the third query; yet deficiencies are 
reported in nearly all of the accounte, 

Afternoon.—An acceptable visit was re- 
ceived from Martha E. Travilla, a minister 
from Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The Meeting resumed the reading of the 
queries and answers. 

The following is a summary: 

Five of our Quarterly Meetings report 
clear as far as they know, in regard to the 
several subjects embraced in the fourth query. 
One Quarterly Meeting ttates that two in- 
stances of the unnecessary use of spirituous 
liquors are reported by one of its Monthly 
Meetings. “A few exceptions” by another, 
and “some exceptions’’ by another; and 
another Quarterly Meeting states that three 
of its Monthly Meetings report “ not entirely 
clear” in these respects. One instance is re- 
ported of frequenting places where spirituous 
liquors are sold. Several instances of attend- 
ing places of amusement of a hurtful ten- 
dency are reported. 

No neglect is reported in the several sub- 
jects embraced in the fifth query. 

One Quarterly Meeting reports four in- 
stances and another Quarter one case of 
members having accomplished their mar- 
riages by the assistance of ministers or a 
priest; and several instances are reported of 
attending such marriages: otherwise clear in 
this query as far as known. 

Fifth day Morning.—The Meeting resumed 
and concluded the consideration of the re- 
maining queri:s and answers. 

The tollowing is a summary of the answers: 

Except one instance of a member belong- 
ing to a military company, which is under 
care, no breach of the seventh query is no- 
ticed. . 

Three instances of failure in business, four 











of failure to pay just debts and one of some 
delay in payments are reported by two of our 
Quarterly Meetings. Otherwise, care appears 
to have been observed in the subjects em- 
braced in this query. 

A good degree of care is reported in the 
treatment of offenders in accordance with the 
discipline; yet one Quarterly Meeting makes 
an exception as to one of its Meetings. 

Three of our Quarterly Meetings report 
schools under the care of Quarterly and Sub- 
ordinate Meetings. 

All of the Quarterly Meetings report that 
the answers to the queries are the substance 
of and founded on the answers from the Pre- 
parative Meetings. 












































the following report, viz.: 
To the Yearly Mee'ing : 


























make the following report: 


























the committee with entire unanimity. 






terly Meeting, viz’: 







united with by the committee. 
Oa behalf of the committee, 
Samus. B. HAINgEs, 


Amor Burtca. 
New York, Fifth month 28th, 1878. 
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Afternoon.—The joint committee on the 
propositions of Easton and’ Saratoga and 
Nine Partners’ Quarterly Meetings, made 


The joint committee to which was referred 
the propositions contained in the reports from 
Nine Partners and Easton and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meetings, have deliberately con- 
sidered the several subjects embraced, and 



















The proposition from Easton and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meetings, viz: ‘To grant Sub- 
ordinate Meetings, where they are few in 
numbers or desire it, the privilege of men and 
women Friends holding their Business Meet- 
ings as one Meeting,” was concurred in by 


The proposition from Nine Partners’ Quar- 
To make some change 
in the Book of Discipline, on the twenty-first 
page, third line from the bottom, relating to 
prayer, that the words “keep on the hat, 
nor” be erased from our Discipline, was not 
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erable progress has been made in its efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of this oppressed 
people. The opposition by interested, and in 
many cases unprincipled persons, continues 
and seriously obstructs the efforts of the com- 
mittee, and is cause of anxiety and discour- 
agement. 

The committee was continued to the service 
and was encouraged to pursue its efforts in 
their behalf. 

The proposition that four hundred dollars, 


| in addition to the unexpended balance of the 


sum appropriated to the use of the committee 
last year, was approved, and they were 


‘authorized to draw on the Treasurer for that 


amount. 

The proceedings of the Representative 
Committee were read and approved. 

The proposition to print a new edition of 
the Book of Discipline was united with, and 
the Representative Committee was requested 
to have such number of copies printed as it 
may judge proper. 

A suggestion was made whether there 
would not be an advantage in having the 
unpublished memorials of deceased Friends 
publimbed. The subject was referred to the 
Representative Committee. 

The committee to examine the accounts of 
the Treasurer of this Meeting reported as 
follows: ‘‘We, the undersigned, have ex- 
amined the account of the Treasurer as sub- 
mitted to the Meeting, and compared the 
items of expenditure with the vouchers 
accompanying said account, and find the 
same correct, with a balance in his hands of 
seven hundred and nineteen dollars and 
twenty-four cents. We propose that for the 
expenses of the Meeting for the present year 
the sum of twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
be collected. 

“We propose Samuel Willets for Treasurer 
during the coming year. 

“On behalf of the committee. 


“Signed, Witt1aM BEDELL.” 
New York, Fifth month 30th, 1878. 











The judgment of the committee as to the 
' proposition from Easton and Saratoga Quar- 
terly Meeting was approved, the Women’s 
Meeting uniting therewith, ; 

The conclusion of the committee in regard 
to that from Nine Partners Quarterly Meet- 
ing was accepted by the Meeting, the Women’s 
Meeting also concurring. 

An interesting report of the proceedings 
of the Committee on Indian Concerns was 
read. 

The attention to the important concerns 
committed to its care was satisfactory to the 
Meeting. 

The report shows that many obstructions 
have been interposed to interfere with its 
proceedings, notwithstanding which consider- 


The report was approved and our Subor- 
dinate Meetings were requested to raise their 
respective quotas of the sum of twelve hun- 
dred and fitty dollars directed to be used for 
the Meeting’s use the present year, and pay the 
same to its Treasurer, 

Samuel Willets was appointed Treasurer 
for the year. 


SCHOOLS. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting reports two 
schools under the care of one of its Monthly 
Meetings, with an attendance of one hundred 
and two boys and eighty-six girls, a total of 
one hundred and eighty-eight pupils. Seventy- 
six of these are the children of Friends or 
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friendly people. Eleven teachers and seven 
professors are employed, eight of whom are 
members of our religious Society. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting reports one 
school under its care with a total attendance 
of seventy: four pupils, thirty-one of whom are 
the children of Friends, and seven have one 

rent a member. The Superintendent, 

tron, Assistant Matron and two of the 
teachers are members of our Society. The 
same Meeting also reports one school taught 
by a member and under the care of a Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting 
reports a school under the care of a Monthly 
Meeting, for boarders and day scholars, with 
an attendance of from forty to fifty scholars 
during the fall and winter terms. 

William H. Macy was appointed Corre- 
spondent of this Meeting for the present year. 

A concern was opened in this Meeting that 
a committee should be appointed, to unite 
with a committee of women Friends, if 
they should concur, in taking into considera- 
tion the subject of intemperance, and to 
report to our next Yearly Meeting what 
practical effort, if any, it may be proper to 
recommend to the Meeting towards its sup- 
pression. On consideration, the concern was 


united with by this and the Women’s Meeting, 
and a committee appointed. 
The committee to prepare an essay of an 


epistle, to be addressed to the several Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, produced 
an essay, which, with slight alterations, wes 
approved and directed to be transcribed, 
signed by the Clerk, and forwarded to those 
Meetings respectively. 

The committee to gather the exercises of 
this Meeting presented an essay, which was 
approved and directed to be transmitted to 
our subordinate Meetings in the printed ex- 
tracts. 

It is as follows, viz.: 

EXERCISES. 

At the opening session of our Yearly 
Meeting the language of William Penn was 
revived, where he refers to the religious 
assemblies of Friends: “There is no one 
presides among them after the manner of the 
assemblies of other people. Christ only be- 
ing their president ; as he is pleased to appear 
in life and wisdom in any one or more of 
them, to whom, whatever be their capacity 
or degree, the rest adhere with a firm unity, 
not of authority, but’ conviction, which is 
the Divine authority and way of Christ’s 
power and spirit in His people.” 

The continuation of this same blessed 
anointing was earnestly craved to preside over 
and aid us in our deliberations at the present 
time. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


During the deliberations of the Yearly 
Meeting, as introduced by the reading and 
answering of the queries, and the exercises 
thereon, Friends were brought under the 
cementing influence of Divine love, and were 
reminded that the love of God is the founda- 
tion of all our Christian testimonies, and the 
various duties of this life, and the worship of 
God with works of righteousness are the 
evidences of that love, and of our allegiance 
to our Heavenly Father. 

Friends were earnestly admonished and 
encouraged to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to assemble with their friends fur 
social religious worship, whether it be in the 
large gatherings or in the smaller meetings, 
where perhaps are to be found only the two 
or three silent worshipers, rememvering the 
Divine promise, that “where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” For our Hes venly 
Father, the Master of assemblies, is the 
Great Head of the Church, and Chrict is the 
door into the true sheep-fold of the kingdom ; 
and the promises of God will be fulfilled 
unto all those who humbly put their trust in 
Him, and worship Him in the beauty of ho- 
linese, 

These religious opportunities give strength 
to the spiritual nature, as well as the social 
element. Our precious faith, when aecom- 
panied by good deeds and righteous lives, is 
the most efficient means of binding Friends 
together as a religious body, and aiding and 
assisting one another in extending our useful- 
ness in the world, and the Redeemer’s king- 
dom amongst men. 

Whilst a divinely qualified ministry is of 
great value to the Church, and was one of 
the means of gathering Friends together to 
form a religious society, yet it has never been 
regarded by Friends as a necessity in social 
religious worship. Our simple forms of faith 
point us to the inner Light, when engaged in 
religious worship, with our minds abstracted 
from all worldly considerations, in introver- 
sion of spirit, and in reverential silence and 
inward waiting upon God, each one for him- 
self holding communion with the Divine 
Mind. Thus is silent worship performed in 
spirit and in truth. 

The binding influence of love and unity 
amongst brethren was felt to be of great im- 
portance, and never more so than at the 
present time. It is needful in the business 
relation and in the home circle, and especially 
needful in the religious and spiritual field of 
service. If aman love not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not seen? The hurtful effects of tale- 
bearing and detraction were portrayed feel- 
ingly to the Metting; and a caution was 
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extended against circulating any report to 
the injury of a Friend. If such an act were 
done towards any member of our own family, 
how we should oppose the imputation, and 
not spread the rumor broadcast over the 
world. We were queried with, whether, by 
asking, “Is this report true?” we do not 
rather increase the report and the injury of 
our fellow-member or neighbor. The Meet- 
ing was feelingly advised that when we cannot 
say anything good of a Friend it would be 
much better to say nothing at all. Our well- 
known testimonies against war, intemperance 
and a hireling ministry, received earnest 
consideration. By the faithful, individual 
maintenance of the principles of love, tem- 
perance and a free Gospel ministry, we may 
influence those around us to come, taste and 
see how good the Lord is, 


Under the circumscribing power of the 
Prince of Peace will be found the effective 
remedy against the awful scourge of war and 
its concomitant, intemperance. 


The attention of the Meeting was called to 
some who had been with us in the past, both 
members of our own and dear Friends of 
other Yearly Meetings, whose faces will be 
no more seen amongst us, and whose voices 
will be no more heard in our midst. May the 
remembrance of their fervid exhortations for re 
a holy life be the means, under Divine|U2der cultivation; last year about 2,000 
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A committee was appointed to have the} land, fenced and in cultivation. There are 

Extracts of the proceedings of this Meeting | also on these farms 125 good dwelling houses, 
printed and forwarded to our subordinate 


of brick and frame, worth probably five hun- 
Meetings, and call on the Treasurer for the! dred dollars each. 








expense. The reading of the Minutes of last 
year was dispensed with. ; 
The business of the Meeting now being 
concluded, we have thankfully to acknowledge 
the overshadowing and controlling influence 
of the Divine Presence at seasons during our 
several sessions; under an humble sense of 
which we now affectionately take leave of 
each other to meet again next year, if the 
Lord permit. 
Natsanret §. Merritt, Clerk. 






































EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN 
COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 


+ + + The advance in civilization made 
by the Winnebago Indians haa been seriously 
retarded during the past three years by the 
action of Congress in restricting the use of 
funds for their benefit, which, we believe, . 
rightly belongs to them; but their improve- 
ment is still apparent. 

‘‘In comparing the present condition of 
the Winnebago tribe with that of nine years 
ago, when Friends took charge of their 
reservation, we feel there is cause for encour- 
agement to continue in the work, if we can 
do so in harmony with the administration. 

“ At that time there were 300 to 400 acres 
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“During the autufin of 1876 the locusts 
seriously damaged the corn crop, etc. Not- 
withstanding which, the Indians gathered 
about 3,000 bushels of wheat, and will have, 
by estimate, this fall, 20,000 bushels of corn, 
400 of oats, 4,000 of potatoes, 100 of turnips, 
400 of beans and some winter melons. They 
have stacked probably 400 tons of hay. On 
the agency farm have been cultivated, the 
present year, 800 bushels of wheat, 2,000 
_ bushels of corn, 600 of oats, 400 of potatoes 

and 42 tons of hay, all of which will be used 
for the benefit of the agency stock, or of the 
Indiays. The Indians own about 450 horses, 
2 mules, 62 cattle and 100 swine. The 
agency stock consists of 12 horses, 24 cattle 
and 6 swine. 


“The children attending the schools look 
neat and clean, and were quite orderly and 
attentive to their studies. They were thor- 
oughly taught, and, I am quite satisfied, com- 
prehended entirely what they were doing. 


“Under the principles upon which the 
Winnebago agency has been conducted the 

t eight years, viz: encouragement of 
abor, education of the children, reduction of 
government rations to all but the aged and 
infirm, and instructions in the principles of 
Christianity by precept and example, rapid 
progress was made in the civilization of the 
tribe with entirely satisfactory results, until 
within the past three years. Since that time, 
owing to legislation by Congress, restricting 
the amount of funds to be paid for labor, the 
agent bas not only been compelled to close 
the industrial school, but he has been pre 
vented from placing Indian apprentices in the 
carpenter, blacksmith and shoe shops, and in 
the mill and engineer’s room, all of which 
trades were previously continually provided 
with young apprentices. The result is de- 
cidedly a retrograde step, for the results of 
our previous system are, that the blacksmith, 
carpenter and shoe shops are now wholly con- 
ducted by Indians, who are skilled workmen, 
ae all work in every respect as satis- 
factorily as white mechanics could conduct 
the same. 

? * “During tHe past few months a 
large number of the Indians have been absent 
from the reservation, seeking work in the 
white settlemenis. This has been most un- 
fortunate for the education of their children, 
as they were thus removed beyond the influ- 
ence of the scheols. ~ 

“The indifference, and even objection, of 
the, Indians to the education of their child- 
ren, especially the girls, is a serious obstacle 
to the elevation of the race; but we believe 
that every exertion is made that can be made, 
by the devoted workers in this department, 





to overcome these obstructions, and, we think, 
with encouraging results. 

“No matron has been employed on the 
reservation the past year. : 

“The subject of the better protection of 
the Indians in the permanent possession of 
their reservation has been under considera- 
tion. A meeting of the delegates from the 
seven Yearly Meetings was held in Washing- 
ton, in Second month last, and a bill was pre- 


pared for presentation to Congress to secure * 


that result, by enabling Indians to enter 
homesteads upon their respective reservations 
under special act of Congress. This subject 
has continued to receive attention, but no 
result has yet been reached. E 

“ We have been advised of a bill recently 
presented to Congress, for a division of the 
trust funds held by the United States, be- 
longing to the Wiunebagoes, a portion to be 
given to certain Indians, who, after having 
been removed to the reserve, have violated 
all treaty stipulations, and abandoned the 
reservation purchased for them from the funds 
belonging to the Winnebago tribe. This 
matter is under care, in order to protect, as 
far as possible, that portion of the tribe who 
occupy the reservation, and who have been 
faithful to their treaty engagements, and who 
have made marked advancement in civiliza- 
tion. 

“ Thomas Foulke, who visited Washington 
with the committee appointed at the meeting 
of delegates before mentioned, reports that 
the committee had a very satisfactory inter- 
view with the Secretary of the Interior, rela- 
tive to the status of Friends with the govern- 
ment regarding Indian affairs, in which he 
gave the committee full assurances that the 
terms on which Friends and others were 
called into this service by President Grant 
would now be carried out in good faith. The 
committee were satisfied with these assur- 
ances, and agreed to go on with the work. 

“ Regarding the bill before Congress, for a 
division of the trust funds: belonging to the 


Winnebagoes, a remonstrance against the , 


passage ot said act is now in preparation. 
Senator Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, fully 
approved of this action, and promised to take 
charge of the remonstrance, and present it to 
the Senate of the United States at the proper 
time. 

“In order to show the progress of the Win- 
nebagoes in civilization since they have been 
placed, by government, under the care of 
Friends, the following statistics may suffice : 
In 1869 they raised so little corn and wheat 
that they had to be subsisted chiefly by ra- 
tions of flour and beef by the government, 
and paid for out of the tribal funds, to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars per 
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‘annum. Now they subsist by their own 
labor, and have raised, during the last year, 
aboft 4,000 bushels of wheat, 25,000 bushels 
of corn and 6,000 bushels of potatoes and 
other vegetables. Nine years ago they were 
blanket Indians, living in tepees; now they 
nearly all wear the citizens’ dress, and are 
well housed. Then very few of their child- 
ren were at school; now about 150 can read 
the English language; from which the com- 
mittee feel that there is good cause for us to 
continue our labors for this much oppressed 
people, if the government will permit us to 
0 80. 

‘‘On consideration, it was concluded to 
ask of the Yearly Meeting an appropriation 
of four hundred dollars, which sum, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation made last year, was thought to be 
sufficient for the use of the committee the 
present year.” 

On behalf of the committee, 
JosePpH WILLETS, Clerk. 


Evil influences as* well as good are all 
around us, and lives are influenced—marred, 
perhaps, for all time—by contact with that 
which pollutes. It was the consciousaess of 
this inevitable deterioration of character by 
contact with a world lying in wickedness that 
led devout Christians in the dark ages to flee 
to the desert, to mountain fastnesses, to the 
inaccessible pillar summit, to break every tie 
which held them to life, in order that they 
might live lives holy and stainless, and be 
worthy to hold communion with the Spirit of 
Love and of Purity. 

But we now feel sure that the good is 
stronger than the evil in our present surround- 
ings, and tbat living among our fellow-men 
we may get more inspiration to righteousness - 
than to evil; and our own careshould be that 
the personal influence we individually exert 
upon others may be ‘such as may bless and 
elevate. Action and reaction is the law of 
mental and moral influences. The father im- 
prints his intellectual and moral character- 
istics upon the plastic mind of his son, and 
the son will ere long also be a teacher and a 
magnetic power, leading the parent. Who 
has not seen this abundantly illustrated in 
life, and who has not verified the oft-repeated, 
but most solemn truth, “As ye sow so shall 
ye reap?” 

It is not the habitual precept which truly 
influences character, nor is it example alone, 
though this is powerful, but it is the steady, 
persistent force of the inmost character which. 
finds expression whether we will it or not, 
that most prevails in influencing minds. 
around us. 

Not what we must seem, but what we must 
be, is the consideration. That which the un- 
guarded speech, the hasty act discloses, is 
more impressive to others than studied 
formuls of right and duty which we desire to 
hold up to view. 

Enthusiasm is contagious, energy is con- 
tagious, and love is most contagious—and so, 
alas ! is hatred. 


“Plant blessing, and blessing will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hatred will grow; 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blessing, which proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed—the seed you sow.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INFLUENCES. 


Perhaps few persons consider so earnestly 
as they should the importance of the influence 
upon others which we are all exerting, 
whether we desire it or whether we shrink 
from it. All know something of the comfort 

id and joy in the coming of a beloved friend ; 
and one of the noblest poets of our time thus 
describes the blessed influence of a loving 


spirit among the poor and lowly to whom she 
ministered: 


“ Fair as the angel that said ‘ Hail!’ she seemed, 
Who, entering, filled the house with sudden light— 
For so mine own was brightened: where, indeed, 
The roof so lowly, but that beam of Heaven 
— sometime thro’ the doorway? whose the 
abe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, 
Warmed at her bosom? The poor child of shame, 
The common cure whom no one cared for, leapt 
To greet her, wasting his forgotten heart, 
‘ As with the mother he had never known, 
- In gambols ; for her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had such a star of morning in their blue, 
| That all neglected places of the field 
| Broke into nature’s music when they saw her. 
Low was her voice, but won mysterious way 
Thro’ the sealed ear to which a louder one 


2 Was all but silence—free of alms ber hand— Again, read the thoughtful words of an- 
ar hand that robed your cottage walls with | other poet (F. W. Faber): 
owers 


Has often toiled to clothe your little ones ; 
How often, placed upon the sick man’s brow 
Cooled it, or laid his feverous pillow smooth ! 
Had you one sorrow, and she shared it not? 
One burthen, and she would not‘lighten it? 
One spiritual doubt she did not soothe? 

Or when some heat of difference sparkled out, 
How sweetly would she glide between your wraths 
And steal you from each other! for she walked 
Wearing the light yoke of that Lord of Love, 
Who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee?” 


“Qur many deeds, the thoughts that we have 
thought, 
They go out from us thronging every hour, 
And in them all is folded up a power 
That on the earth doth move them to and fro: 
And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
In hearts we know not, and may never know.” 


S. R. 
THE greatest truths are the simplest; so 
are the greatest men and women. 
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' THY KINGDOM COME. 
W. H. THOMAS, .IN CHICAGO ALLIANCE. 


Not on Olympus, not in the Temple, not in 
the sacred mountain, is a Deity in bodily 
presence found; but everywhere is intelli- 
gence, is power, is design, and in all these 
far-reaching laws will God yet be seen. God 
is a spirit, and not on Olympus, nor Sinai, 
nor in Jerusalem does He dwell. The uni- 
verse is His temple. The heart of man is his 
home. It is to this broader, deeper faith 
that through darkness and doubt and wan- 
dering our world is feeling its way. That will 
place God not afar, but near, and will set up 
the Kingdom of Heaven, not in forms and 
ceremonies, but in righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. That will be the 
kindom of principles of brotherhood; that 
will make all men friends and helpers. That 
will set up conscience and right. That will 
enthrone truth and justice. That will make 
God and Heaven and immortality felt by all, 
and near to all. That is the point to which 
all the long struggle of our world tends. 
That is the kingdom that the God of Heaven 
will set up in the last days. That is the 
kingdom that Jesus Christ came to set up in 
your hearts and mine. That is the kingdom 
that is to rule the world from within ; that is 
to regenerate society by regenerating man. 
And the prayer for the coming of the king- 
dom should go up from every heart and 
every home. Let it be breathed forth from 
every bed of pain, or hovel of want or sin. 
Let it arise above the din of battle-fields and 
the strife of national councils. And God 
will hear this prayer and His spirit will come 


* down like the dew and the rain and the sun- 


shine upon the world. 


—wOlmaAro 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


When I commence to write to you I can- 
not separate you—father, mother and daugh- 
ters—all hold so near a place to my heart that 
a loving greeting goes forth in every word 
this bright, beautiful morning ; thought-love 
does not satisfy me, and I feel like giving 
some tangible evidence of this feeling. I do 
not know how it is with you —whether brick 
walls obstruct the pure breath of heaven, or 
whether you may be favored to be in the 
country. I fear from what I hear dear A. is 
not able for that. I know when we are not 
well and strong there is no place so desirable 
as, home; our comforts are around us, and 
nothing required in the way of making our- 
selves agreeable; not that I think we are al- 
lowed to be disagreeable at home, but we are 
better sudeetaal there, and if we do not feel 





like talking, our silence need not be miscon- 
strued; so I am willing to allow even those 
who have homes in the city the privilege of 
that spot being more agreeable than visiting 
in the country. But it isso beautiful! It 
may be an illusion, but I think I never saw 
it so beautiful. : 

I treated myself to a real rest in attending 
the late meeting at I went from no 
concern but to see my relatives there, and 
had a season of enjoyment; tried to keep in 
my place, and not take the time of those who 
went from a religious concern; it seemed so 
nice to be in the back ground. I think we 
had a good meeting; the representation from 
the country is marked by a simplicity which 
is refreshing; they seemed very united; but 
- in the city I sometimes wonder if Qua- 

erism can long survive. I know the Power 
that called us out of the world to be a pecu- 
liar people, can operate upon the hearts of 
those who give no outward evidence, and 
draw them into the fold, and in this belief, 
after doing what is right for us, cannot we 
leave our beloved Society in the hands of One 
who sees to the end from the beginning? 
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WE have only now received the proof- 
sheets of the Extracts of New York Yearly 
Meeting (Men’s Branch). Of the Women’s 
Meeting we received the particulars at the 
time through a Friend in attendance, and at 
this rather late day we present the proceed- 
ings of the Men’s Meeting. 





THe Howarp AssociaTIon oF Lonpon. 
—We acknowledge the receipt, through late 
foreign mails, of the annual report of the 
Howard Association of London, Eng., with a 
number of pamphlets and leaflets that have 
been lately issued by that society. 

We learn from the report that “ the How- 
ard Association was instituted (under the 
patronage of the late Lord Brougham) for the 
promotion of the best methods of penal treat- 
ment and crime prevention.” 

It numbers among its patrons many of the 
most influential names in English society, 
and from the high positions held by these it 
must exert an important influence in mould- 
ing the views of leading men and women in 
relation to the subject to which its labors are 
mainly directed. 
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‘The report states: “The past year has 
been a very laborious, but also a very suc- 
cessful one for the Howard Association. The 
committee have had the satisfaction of seeing 
several of the objects which they have perse- 
veringly advocated at length taken up by the 
government, and either secured by accom- 
plished legislation or put into a favorable 
position for attainment.” 

Among the objects named may be men- 
tioned a large diminution in the number of 
small and unnecessary gaols; a more sys- 
tematic adoption of refurmatory and profit- 
able prison labor; “the better treatment of 
unconvicted prisoners ;” the payment of sala- 
ries instead of fees to magistrates’ clerks, and 
‘*a more effectual provision for a diminished 
resort to imprisonment for the petty offences 
of young children.” 

Much attention is reported to have been 
given to “the condition of convict prisons 
and their need of reform, particularly of more 
separation of the prisoners from corrupting 
intercourse in gangs.” 

On the subject of “Capital Punishment,” 
the Association has been very active. One 
of the pamphlets that accompanies the re- 
port embraces the debate in the English 
Parliament, Sixth mo., 1877, on “ the Law 
of Homicide and of Capital Punishment,” a 
closely-printed document of thirty-six pages, 

The question of Intemperance, and ‘‘ how 
to diminish the crime and misery ” caused by 
this dreadful evil, has claimed special atten- 
tion. Existing license laws, the licensing of 
the lowest classes of houses and the effect of 
grocers’ licenses are all made the subject of 
thoughtful investigation, and the committee 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the re- 
commendations on their part have met with 
much approval. 

Under the head of “ Industrial Education 


versus Crime,” we find this paragraph: 
“One-sided, indeed, is ‘head knowledge’ 
when it is not applied to a wise recognition of 
the dignity of manual labor. Both in Great 
Britain and America, popular ‘ education’ 
(so-called) has not yet sufficiently taught this 
dignity, either to boys or girls. Otherwise 
there would not be the present rush of the 
former into poverty-stricken clerkships, or of 
the latter away from the old-fashioned ranks 
of useful domestic service. One of the best of 
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the myriad letters of Mr. Gladstone was the 


note written on this subject (dated February, 
1877), in which that great statesman oad 
‘Working men should for themselves, and 


especially for their children, try more to ele- 


vate handicraft and less to escape from it into 
the supposed paradise of pen and ink.’ And 
if our pulpits were more practical and less de- 
voted to aerial generalities of transcendental 
theology they would not only, as the Spectator 
wisely suggests, bring down Christianity into 
the practical duties of every-day life—‘ how 
to drive horses with humanity and sell even 
cabbages with honesty ’—but would also in- 
culcate the truth that handicraft labor has 
forever been dignified and enobled by the 
participation and example of the apostolic 
tent-maker of Tarsus and fishermen of Gali- 
lee, to say nothing of a still more august ex- 
emplar. This conviction and its practical 
recognition becoming generally popular, the 
cells of prisons and the wards of workhouses 
would also, assuredly, tend to become far less 
crowded by miserable inmates.” 

The general awakening of governments to 
the dangers that threaten their peace and 
perpetuity through the alarming increase of 
intemperance and pauperism, and the wrong 
and injury that result from the idleness and 
crime which they engender, will doubtless 
lead to the adoption of measures that, with 
patient, persevering effort, and a more faith- 
ful execution of existing statutes in the spirit 
of restoring rather than retributive adminis- 
tration, will result in a healthier tone of pub- 
lic morals and open the way for more certain 
returns for honest toil and a fairer distribu- 
tion of its proceeds between the employer and 
the employed. In this connection we cannot 
forbear to call attention to a paragraph from 
the tract on “ Modes of Diminishing Intem- 
perance,” which gives an insight into the 
heartless swindling practised upon the poorer 
working people who make an effort to lay by 
a portion of their earnings. It refers to 
Great Britain, but finds its parallel in our 
own land. 

“Another source of drunkenness, to which 
very little attention has been hitherto given, 
is THE ALMOST ENFORCED IMPROVIDENCE of 
large sections of the people. In the first 
place the Poor Law gives no advantage to 
the thrifty and industrious person over the 
profligate and the reckless, when either ap- 
plies for relief. And, secondly, the legisla- 
ture has, as yet, failed to furnish the poorer 
classes with effectual protection against being 
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victimized by wholesale fraud or gross mis- 
management, on the part of many Clubs and 


‘Benefit Societies,’ so-called, numbers of 


which are started chiefly to benefit public 
houses. There are more than 20,000 benefit 
societies (registered and unregistered) in the 
Kingdom, many of which are hopelessly in- 
solvent, and some of which spend on office 
management more than 10:. in the £. Some 
persons speak of ‘the improvidence of the 
working classes.’ But it is marvelous that 
they have saved so largely as they have when 
the vast amount of their deposits in clubs 
(rotten or otherwise) is considered. Poor 
people have laboriously saved millions, much 
of which either has been lost or will be lost. 
The bitter disappointment and misery thus 
caused, by wholesale, it is impossible to esti- 
mate. Hence, there is a natural tendency to 
conclude: ‘If we save in these societies they 
often burst up and swallow our earnings. We 
will make sure of our money henceforth by 
enjoying it in eating and drinking. For in 
the end the parish is bound to keep us.’ This 
is & most important source of drunkenness, 
and so it will continue until Mr. Gladstone’s 
grand national boon, the Post Orrice Sav- 
Incs Bank system, is extended to facilities for 
a secure GOVERNMENT CLUB, everywhere 
applicable to the relief of Sickness, Old Age, 
Infirmity and Accidents.” 





“Tractatus H1ERoGRAPHICUs.”—From 
Stephen Wood, M.D., of New York, we have 
received a copy of a reprint of this treatise 
upon the Scriptures, and we have read it 
with interest and satisfaction as an exposition 
of the views of the Friends of the early days 
of the Society concerning the Scriptures, and 
concerning ‘“‘the necessity of the internal 
illumination of the Spirit of God, upon the 
minds of men, in order to a true and saving 
perception and understanding of the Divine 
mysteries contained therein.” 

Richard Claridge, the author of this work, 
was a learned and accomplished man, a 
clergyman of the established church, a Bap. 
tist dissenter, and finally an adherent of the 
religious Society of Friends. He was the 
author of many works, written mostly in the 


interests of this Society, and was esteemed 
an able writer. 


‘He was also an eminent minister of the 


Gospel, being accounted by his contempora- 
ries most sound and edifying. He pressed 


all to purity and holiness of life, and to 






faithful obedience to the Light of Christ, in- 
wardly manifested. 

He was remarkable for his Christian 
gravity, tempered with affability and sweet- 
ness; and his conversation with his friends 
was profitable and delightful. He lived a 
life of fervent piety and of practical right- 
eousness, and died in peace and hope, at the 
age of about 74, in the year 1723. 

His concern, in the work before us, seems 
to have been to show to the world that the 


stand Friends took in regard to Christian 
doctrine was not out of harmony with that of 


the most eminent of the saints and confes- 


sors of the church who had preceded them. 


He has no difficulty in finding a cloud of 
witnesses to attest the great principle, that 
“the Spirit of Truth is the only certain and 


infallible Teacher of the Church and people 
of God.” 


He shows that in regard to their apprehen- 


sion of the sources of Divine Wisdom, the 
Friends, though reproached and reviled by 


their adversaries, are clear of singularity and 
novelty in their teachings of Christian doc- 
trine. 

Clemens Romanus, writing to the church 
of God, in Corinth, in the second century, 


says: ‘‘The Spirit of grace was and is the 


teacher of mankind, and without his teach- 
ing, help and assistance no man can do any- 
thing that is acceptable to God.” Ignatius, 
a martyr of the second century, says: “ Let 
Christ speak in us as He did in Paul, let the 
Holy Spirit teach us to speak the things of 
Christ, we keeping near unto Him.” Justin 
Martyr, also of the second century, declares : 
“It is necessary for them who interpret or 
expound the Divine mysteries, that they be 
moved thereunto and assisted therein from 
above.” 

And so, through the long generations, he 
finds devout and enlightened Christians testi- 
fying to the same blessed truth,—that the 
divine and creative Spirit holds communion 
with His rational creatures, guiding and 
directing them toward righteousness and 
peace. 

To such inquirers as ask how they may 
certainly know if they have the Spirit of 
Christ, Richard Claridge quotes the Apostle 
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John: “ Every one that doeth righteousness 
is born of Him,” viz.: of God, I John, ii, 29. 

So from the ancient Scriptures, from the 
earliest and wisest of the Christian fathers, 
and from eminent and pious writers of me- 
diseval and of modern times, he finds abund- 
ant testimony to the same simple and suffi- 
cient faith; the same Spiritual Guide and 

Teacher; the same views in regard to the 

proper use of the sacred writings. 

Richard Claridge also cites the various 
protestant confessions as acknowledging the 
y same principle as that so earnestly preached 
by the Quakers, the principle of all true 
Religion, Faith and Practice; the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, which was the 
teacher of the holy patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles, and of all the righteous of every 
generation. 

Some may say, in regard to the apologetic 
and controversial writings of the early 
Friends, that the thoughts they so earnestly 
pressed upon their generation have become 
so trite, have been so fully expounded by later 
writers, both by those of our own household 
of faith and by their spiritual kinsfolk, that 
the present age is hardly likely to go back 
to consult these honored fathers of our So- 
ciety. But the present work is brief, clear 
and practical, written in a spirit of charity, 
and without any evidence of excitement; and 
we can commend it to the attention of in- 
quirers who desire to learn what the views 
and teachings of the Society of Friends have 
ever been in regard to the direct influence of 
the Spirit of Wisdom, and in regard to the 
proper place to be given to various external 
helps and teachers, including the ancient 
Scriptures. 

In view of the direction of the most ac- 
ceptable spiritual teaching,—the profoundest 
thought of these, our days—we may say rev- 
erently and gratefully thatthe martyrs whose 
bones lie mouldering in the Bunhill Fields 
lived and died not in vain. 


“ The blessing of Him whom in secret they sought 

Has owned the good work which the fathers have 
wrought. 

To Him be the glory forever! We bear 

To the Lord of the Harvest our wheat with the 
tares. 

What we lack in our work may He find in our 
will, 

And winnow in mercy our good from the ill.” 
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DIED. 


EYRE.—On Sixth-day, Sixth month 14th, 1878, 
in Upper Makefield, Pa., Preston, son of Barclay 
and Emma D. Eyre, aged 22 months, 

GREAVES.—On Sixth month 30th, 1878, at her 
residence, West Philadelphia, Sarah Harrison 
Greaves, widow of George Greaves, in her 87th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


OWEN.—On the morning of Sixth month 29th, 
1878, at her late residence in Philadelphia, after a 
lingering illness, Letitia, widow of Joseph Owen, 
in her 86th year; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 16th of Sixth month, 
1878, Phebe Shoemaker, of Gwynedd, Montgomery 
county, Pa., in the 80th year of her age. 

She was for many years an Elder of Gwynedé 
Meeting,“and at the time of her death its oldest 
member. She was truly ‘a mother in Israel,” emi- 
nently useful both in the religious and social walks: 
of life. An excellent neighbor, the poor of all 
classes found in her a warm and sympathizing 
friend, ever ready to minister to their wants. Quiet 
and unobtrusive in her manner, earnestly endeavor- 
ing to do the best she knew, her long and check- 
ered life was marked with humility and Christian 
faith. She was loved and respected by all, and the 
community in whieh she lived has lost one of its 
valued members, and the Society a faithful stand- 
ard-bearer. 


STAPLER.—On Sixth month 28th, 1878, William 


Stapler, aged 59 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





[From our friend H. J. Moore, of Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, we have received this 
curious piece of metereological history of a 
year remembered by persons yet living. We 
give it as we receive it.] 


THE “YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER ”-—1816. 


“ Few persons new living can remember it, 
but it was the coldest ever known throughout 
Europe and America. The following is a 
brief abstract of the weather during the year ; 

“ January was mild, so much as to render 
fires almost needless in parlors. December 
previous was very cold. 

“February was not very cold; with the 
exception of a few days, it was mild like its 
predecexsor. 

“ March was cold and boisterous during the 
first part of it, the remainder was mild. A 
great freshet on the Ohio and Kentucky 
rivers caused great loss of property. 

“April began warm, but grew colder as the 
month advanced, and ended in snow and ice, 
with a temperature more like winter than 
spring. 

‘‘May was more remarkable for frowns 
than smiles, Buds and flowers were frozen, 
ice formed half an inch thick, corn was killed 
and the fields were again and again planted 
until deemed too late. 
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“ June was the coldest ever known in this 
latitude. Frost, ice and snow were common. 
Almost every green thing was killed. Fruit 
was nearly all destroyed. Snow fell to the 
-depth of ten inches in Vermont, seven inches 
in Maine and three in Central New York, and 
also in Massachusetts. Considerable damage 
was done at New Orleans in consequence of 
the rapid rise in the river ; the suburbs were 
covered with water, and the roads were only 
passable in boats. 

“July was accompanied by frost and ice. 
‘On the 5th, ice was formed of the thickness 
of common window glass throughout New 
England, New York and some parts of Penn- 
eylvania. Indian corn was nearly all de- 
stroved; some favorably-situated fields es- 
caped. This was true of some of the hill 
farms of Massachusetts. 

“August was more cheerless if poesible than 
the summer months already passed. Ice was 
formed half an inch thick; Indian corn was 
so frozen that the greater part was cut down 
and dried for fodder, Almost every green 
thing was destroyed, both in this country 
and Europe. Papers published in England 
stated that it would be remembered by that 
present generation, that the year 1816 was a 

ear in which there way norummer, Very 

ittle corn ripened ia New England and the 
Middle States; farmers supplied themselves 
from the corn produced in 1815 for the seed 
of the spring of 1817. It sold at from $4 to 
$5 per bushel. 

“September furnished about two weeks of 
the mildest weather of the season. Soon after 
the middle it became very cold and frosty, 
and ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. 

“October produced more than its share of 
cold weather, frost and ice particularly. 

“November was cold and _blustering. 
Enough snow fell to make good sleighing. 

“ December was quite mild and comfortable. 

“The above is a brief summary of the 
“cold summer of 1816,’ as it was called, in 
order to distinguish it from the cold season. 
The winter was mild. Frost and ice were 
‘common in every month of the year. Very 
little vegetation matured in the Eastern and 
Middle States. The sun’s rays seemed to be 
‘destitute of heat through the summer; all 
mature seemed to be clad in a sable hue, and 
men exhibited no little anxiety concerning 
the fature of this life.” 





‘THE condition and characteristic of a vul- 
er person is that he never looks for either 

elp or harm from himself, but only from ex- 
ternals. The condition and characteristic of 
a philosopher is that he looks to himself for 
all help or harm.— Epictetus. 


From the Penn Monthly. 
THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 
(From the German.) 

Is it instinct, or intelligence and conscious 
will? This question, touching the nature and 
actions and the power of expression in ani- 
mals, will always be disputed. 

But the researches of modern Natural Sci- 
ence, the results of careful observations, have 
decided in favor of intelligence, instead of 
the so generally accepted theory of instinct, 
so far, at least, as by instinct we understand 
mechanical action without consciousness and 
volition. 

Science has not yet reduced animal psy- 
chology to an organized system, based upon 
universally established principles. But it 
may be safely asserted, that, through individ- 
ual investigation too minute to be followed 
by the eye alone, the key has been found to 
the enigma of the animal world. An affinity 
with the thoughts and wishes of human be- 
ings has been proved beyond dispute not only 
with regard to the larger animals and those 
of a higher organization, but even in the 
strange, mysterious world of the myriads of 
neglected little creatures that fill the air about 
us and cover the ground under our feet. . 

Insect life has long been one of the most 
interesting subjects to thoughtful observers 
of nature, and in all ages it has been a favor- 
ite fancy to descend in imagination to the 
world of these little creatures. But in order 
to derive certain conclusions from these ob- 
servations, we need that method of critically 
sifting and testing, by comparing the facts 
collected here and there, which has now be- 
come a rule in Science, and recently applied, 
as, for instance, by Dr. Ludwig Biichner, in 
his very interesting treatise published lately 
in Berlin. (Aus dem Geistesleben der Thiere ; 
oder Staaten und Thaten im Kleinen.) To 
enable us to decide upon the great question 
of instinct, Dr. Biichner does not describe to 
us the vast kingdom of the Insect World, he 
merely calls our attention to a number of 
authenticated facts concerning ants, bees, 
wasps, spiders and beetles of different kinds, 
Almost every one of these statements excites 
our interest in no ordinary degree, but to- 
gether, and in their proper order, they make 
a powerful impression, which far surpasses 
the interest of mere amusement. 

He who has read this treatise, will surely 
never again doubt that a clear warm ray of 
that reasoning which fills the world has been 
bestowed upon these tiny creatures, and in 
some of them has reached a high stage of 
development. Let us examine one, the sim- 
plest of the many points demonstrated. 

Many sensible teachers have objected to 
the use of poetical fables of animals in in- 
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structing children, on the ground that, as in 
these poems, the animals acted and spoke 
like men, they taught them what was not 
true. But it now appears that Asop, Lafon- 
taine and Gellert should henceforth be es- 
teemed as realists. For the great advance of 
Modern Science has established, beyond a 
doubt, that animals, within their range of 
vision and action, develop a mode of think- 
ing and acting very similar to that of human 
beings, and have a peculiar language, by 
means of which théy communicate with and 
understand each other. Although this is 
now considered an established fact, with re- 
gard to the mammiferous animals and birds, 
many and much more wonderful discoveries 
have been made concerning the little insects, 
who form communities among themselves It 
is clearly shown that these little animals can 
communicate with each other by certain 
sounds, and also by means of the feelers at- 
tached to their heads. 

“Two ants,” says Biichner, “‘ when holding 
a conversation, stand opposite to each other 
and mvuve their very sensitive and flexible 
feelers, in the most animated manner, strik- 
ing their heads, etc.” That, in this way, they 
hold detailed conversations, can be proved by 
many instances, 

The Englishman, Jesse, relates: “I have 
often placed a small green caterpillar near a 
nest of ants. It would at once be seized by 
an ant who, after vain attempts to draw it 
into the nest, would go after another ant, 
With the help of their feelers, these two ants 
would then have a consultation, the result of 
which was, that they would repair together 
to the caterpillar, and, with their united 
strength, draw it into the nest. I have often 
observed two ants, on their way to and from 
their uest, stop and have a conversation by 
means of their feelers, which I supposed, and 
not unreasonably, to relate to the best place 
for a foraging expedition.” 

Hogue, in a letter to Darwin, says that he 
one day killed, with his finger, 2 number of 
ants, who came daily through a crack in the 
wall to some plants standing on the mantel- 
piece. The result was that the new comers 
turned back and informed their comrades 
who had not witnessed the disaster, and tried 
to prevent them from coming. Those they 
met on the way they stopped and had a long 
conversation with, they being apparently un- 
willing to go back without some proef. In 
this way, too, the warrior-ants have often 
been observed to hold consultations before 
they begin their interesting campaigns. 
When an ant is hungry, it makes known its 
wants to its comrades by means of its feelers, 
and even induces the helpless larva to open 
its mouth for the reception of food in the 
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same way. Their inclinations and disincli- 
nations are expressed by different gestures, 

Landois (author of a work on the utter- 
ances of animals, which appeared in 1874), 
after a careful study of the subject, has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, besides the lan- 
guage of gestures, ants have also a language 
of sounds, although not always audible to 
the human ear. For example, he threw a. 
live spider of large size into the midst of an 
ant-hill. In a moment the entire colony be- 
came alarmed, so quickly that Landois could 
only explain it as the effect of an audible 
communication. A large number of ants in- 
stantly attacked the spider, and a fierce com- 
bat ensued, resulting in the defeat of the lat- 
ter. This scientist has also succeeded in 
proving that in the hinder part of the ant, 
especially of a certain species, there is a tone- 
apparatus, or what is called a rasping-organ.. 
In that species (Ponera) the rasping sound 
can be heard by the human ear. 

Thus it is not only obvious that these little 


creatures have need of a mode of communi- 


cation, which is in itself an evidence of intel- 
lectual life, but have also the power of com- 
munication, which is, however, more or less 
developed in the different species. Whena 
change of abode is to take place, an ant of 
one species will take another in its mouth 
and carry it thus to the spot selected for their 
new home. Other species again do not find 
so drastic a method of communication neces- 
sary; they discuss the subject by means of 
gestures or signs. But bees are gifted with 
far more wonderful powers of expression.. 
Although we do not understand their lan- 
guage, it has been ascertained by careful in- 
vestigation to be very complete. Undoubt- 
edly one of the duties assigned to the guards. 
stationed by the bees at the doors of their 
hives all day and night through the summer 
time, is to forward the news brought from 
without by fresh arrivals, to those within 
doors. According to De Fraviére, they pos- 
sess a number of different notes produced 
through the air-holes in the breast and back 
part of the body, each note having a particu- 
lar meaning. As soon as a bee arrives with 
important news it is surrounded by the guards. 
It then utters two or three shrill notes, and 
touches one of them with its long, flexible 
and very susceptible feelers or antennz, which 
are furnished with no less than twelve or 
thirteen points. The guard then repeats the 
news to another in the same way, and soon it 
is made known to the whole hive. Perhaps 
it is of an agreeable nature, touching the dis- 
covery of a stock of honey or a rich field of 
clover, and all remains quiet and orderly 
within. But if, on the contrary, the tidings 
refer to some threatening danger, or if a 
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strange animal break into the hive, great ex- 
citement prevails and all is bustle and com- 
motion. Such matters are probably told first 
of all to the Queen Bee, as the most impor- 
tant person in the state. The language of 
the bee is certainly one of sounds as well as 
of gestures, and it cannot be doubted that 
bees can converse, not only in a general way, 
but also about various and particular mat- 
ters. If one bee discovers sugar or other ar- 
ticle of food, the result is that a whole crowd 


. of hungry bees will flock to the spot, having 


evidently been informed of it by the first bee. 


(Concluded in next number.) 





From the Cincinnati Commercial. 
THE VALUE OF FORESTS. 


It is certain that in many places there is 
an increased irregularity in the distribution 
of the rainfall through several months of the 
year, and a tendency to droughts, floods and 
uncertain crops. It is equally certain that 
those parts of any State which have a high 
perceatage of forest surface are those that 
receive the greatest amount of rainfall. 

Whatever theories there may be to account 
for these uncertainties of drought and flood, 
we know that from year to year there is the 
same amount of exposure of oceans, lakes 
and other water surfaces to the sun, and that 
in all probability about the same amount of 
water is evaporated every year. This is pre- 
cipitated whenever and wherever the air con- 
taining it becomes cooled down to the degree 
of saturation or below, and while some re- 
gions, from prevailing winds and other cir- 
cumstances, are certain to receive abundant 
and frequently periodical rainfalls, other re- 
gions are not so favored by these conditions, 
and the quantity of rain varies according as 
the causes operating to bring about precipi- 
tation exist or are wanting. batever tends 
to increase the humidity or to reduce the 
temperature is, so far as it appears, a cause of 
rain. It is made manifest in all countries 
where forests exist, that their presence tends 
to this end in a greater or less degree, and 
sometimes in so marked a manner that there 
can be no mistake in assuming the cause. 

The amount of life and property destroyed 
by floods is enormous. In March, 1865, the 
Genesee river, in New York, was flooded by 
the rapid melting of deep snows in the hills 
around its upper waters, and is estimated to 
have caused a loss of not less than $1,000,- 
000 in the city of Rochester. Some estimates 
fix the loss at three times the above amount. 
Had those snows been reasonably sheltered 
by woodlands, it is quite certain that they 
would have melted more slowly, and prob- 
ably without disastrous results. It has been 

everywhere observed in snowy countries that 


woodlands retain the snows where they fall, 
and delay their melting in the spring. In 
such places the snows are not drifted by the 
winds, and when it melts disappears slowly, 
sinking into the soil, rather than flowing off 
upon the surface. This delay often checks a 
too early appearance of fruit blossoms, and 
the effect upon the interests of agriculture, 
especially to meadows and pastures, is most 
beneficial. Throughout the mountains of 
Colorado and the Territories to the north and 
south of the State, the north slopes are, as a 
rule, more heavily timbered than those that 
face toward the south. This is evidently due 
to the fact that the winter snows are retained 
there the longest, and that the soil by this 
means is kept moist and sheltered, while the 
exposure of the other to the direct rays of the 
sun causes the soil to become dry and sterile. 
The Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, in his report for 1874-75, says that as a 
result of the total destruction of-timber along 
the canons of California, snow-slides are of 
frequent occurrence in the denuded localities 


‘of the mining settlements, and during the 


winter of 1874-75 some were attended with 
serious loss of life and property. 

It is noticeable that as woodlands are 
cleared away the streams diminish, materially 
injuring such manufacturing interests as de- 
pend upon water-power. Many streams that 
were once navigable are now entirely worth- 
less for such use. The effect of forests upon 
the temperature and humidity of the air will 
explain this. When in foliage the tree is 
constantly drawing from the earth and giving 
off from its leaves a considerable quantity of 
moisture, and this amount is often very great. 
This change from a fluid to a gaseous state is 
a cooling process, and the air near the sur- 
face, being protected from the sun and the 
winds, becomes so humid that a rank vegeta- 
tion often springs up and thrives, which in 
an open field would wither and perish in a 
little while. The air being charged with 
moisture and cooled, does not take up by 
evaporation the rains which fall, and the soil, 
being more open, readily allows the water 
from melting snows and from showers to sink 
into the earth, from whence it appeara in 
springs and swamps, which give rise to rills 
and streams. Forests so effectually contrib- 
ute to the detention and preservation of the 
waters, that in some countries springs, flow- 
ing through the year, have entirely disap- 
peared after the woods had been burned; nor 
did they reappear until after the verdure had 
been restored, their existence being closely 
dependent on its presence, 

At the International Congress of Land 
and Forest Culturists, at Vienna, in 1873, 
startling facts showing the effect of forest- 
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waste upon rivers were presented. Cases were 
cited showing that, in consequence of clear- 
ings, there has been a gradual decrease in 
the depth of the large streams of all coun- 
tries. In some cases large rivers had entirely 
disappeared. The Rhine, the Elbe and the 
Oder are all shallower now than in the past. 
It is asserted the Elbe decreased in depth ten 
feet in half a century. The Elbe rises in 
Bohemia, where the forests, until receutly, 
were unprotected, and so were destroyed in 
the most reckless manner. 

There appears to be more at stake in the 
destruction of our forest than the building 
interests of the country. Pure water is most 
essential to good health, and is as necessary 
an element of our existence as it is to vege- 
tation. The terrible famine now raging in 
China is remotely due to the destruction of 
their scanty forests, and the failure to replant 
the hillsides and other available places. The 
sufferings of those starving millions ought to 
waken the people of this country to the pos- 
sibility of the future, unless something is done 
to replace the millions of trees every year 
taken from our forests. It would be wise for 
our Senators and Representatives to inform 
themselves during the summer on this impor- 
tant subject, and at the next session of Con- 
gress not only aid Mr, Schurz in his efforts 
to protect the timber interests of the govern- 
ment, but endeavor in any way possible to 
awaken an interest in the subject among the 
Mr. Sumner was not a politician: 
He was thoroughly fa- 


a 


e was a statesman. 
miliar with the condition of the forests of his 
country, and knew the name of nearly every 
native tree. 


[This graceful poem, the work of one of 
the graduates of Friends’ Central School, 
read at the late commencement, we were dis- 
appointed in not receiving in time for last 
week’s paper. The author will excuse our 
seeming neglect. ] 


FLORAL LESSONS. 
ALICE W. PITMAN. 
Like the thoughts of Him who made them, 
Like His smile and like His love, 
Bloom the flowers in sweet seclusion— 
Pure as joys in realms above. 


And these thoughts have many a meaning, 
If they were but read aright ; 

And a lesson—wide and truthful— 
May be gathered at their sight. 


For the Lily of the Valley, 
Opening all its tiny bells, 

Shows full well the charms of pureness, 
And of Heaven sweetly tells. 


See the hardy Dandelion, 
Spreading forth its golden rays, 


Saying, in its own, sweet language,— 
‘“‘ Cheer ye, cheer ye, sing and praise!” 


As the Wild Rose sheds its perfume 
Over meadow, hill and knoll, 

So the life of simple goodness 
Makes the sweetness of the soul, 


Oh! to find the faith immortal 
In the hour of darkest woe, 
Look upon the fair Arbutus, 
That with sere leaves twineth low. 


When the heart is sad with longing, 
Life seems hard and man untrue, 
Read the tender consolation 
In the Hearts’-ease peaceful hue. 


How the tender Snow-drop whispers 
Of sweet Hope in weary hours, 

For, though Winter passes slowly, 
Spring will ever bring the flowers. 


Hardy, scarlet Winter Berry, 
Of the dear, old holly tree, 

Tells that life is full of pleasures— 
Sweet home-pleasures—blithe and free. 


On the hillside, where winds whisper, 
Softly sings Anemone ; 

Sings of joys that are to follow 
In the fair futurity. 


Aspiration shows its brilliance 
In the Flower of the sun, 

But the fragrance of performance 
Must be there if praise be won. 


All day long the rosy Clover 
Yields her honey to the bee, 

Thinking of another only, 
Truly generous then is she. 


Down among the meadow grasses, 
With the soft-voiced brook near by, 
Sweet in duty done so timely 
Violet nestles, pale and shy, 


In the leaves of glossy Laurel 

Strength, that braves the storm, is seen; 
In its blossoms all that beauty * 

Which on strength, with love, doth lean. 


Buttercups the children gather, 
Fill their hands with yellow gold, 
Rich are they in childhood’s pleasures— 
Blessed with wealth that can’t be told, 


Happy, winsome little Daisy 
Makes the meadows fair and bright 
Emblem of the rare contentment, 
Heart of gold and dress of white. 


Sweetly flowers do bud and blossom, 
O’er them calmly bends the sky ; 

Yet too oft, with careless footstep, 
Heedlessly, we pass them by. 


Look we far off towards the heavens, 
Pray we still for proof of God, 

While His voice is heard within us, 
And dis love writ on the sod. 


Loox well into thyself; there is a source 


which will always spring up if thou wilt al- 
ways search there.—Marcus Antony. 
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ITEMS. 


Tae European Congress is still in session. 


France has paid the Swedish government $60,000 
for the Island of St. Bartholomew, West Indies, 


Tue gold medal of the French Geographical So- 
siety has been presented to the explorer Henry M. 
Stanley. 

Sparn.—Queen Mercedes, wife of Alfonzo, King 
of Spain, died in Madrid, on the 26th ult. She had 
just completed her eighteenth year. A telegram 
from London says: “The announcement of the 
death of the, Queen of Spain has been received 
with profound sorrow and sympathy througbout 
Europe. The feeling in Spain almost approaches 
consternation.” 

Tur benefit of the life-saving service along the 
New Jersey coast is illustrated by the following ex- 
tract from the last annual report of the Superin- 
tendent: “During the year which closed June 30, 
1877, there occurred on the coast of New Jersey 
forty disasters to veesels from foreign ports. On 
board these vessels were six hundred and seventy- 
seven persons, all but ten of which were saved. 
Seven of these consisted of a captain and a crew of 
six, who were at sea in a rotten vessel, which went 
to pieces almost as soon as it struck. The other 
three were part of a boat’s crew who attempted to 
reach the shore from the wrecked Amerique, and 
who would doubtless have been saved if they had 
remained on the wreck, as the surfmen signalled 
them to do.” 

ABoLiTion oF CapiTaL PonisHMentT.—Belgium, 
about the year 1830, abolished capital punishment 
for five years, without any increase of murders. 
Nevertheless, the capital penalty was restored, and 
in the following five years murders increased more 
than fifty per cent. Subsequently, Belgium has a 
second time abolished capital punishment (virtu- 
ally), no execution having taken place for eleven 
years. Holland, also, has absolutely abolished it 
for about sixteen years; and the Dutch Minister of 
Justice stated that no insecurity to life had resulted. 
In the United States five States—Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Illinois and Maine—have abol- 
ished the death punishment. The other States, 
generally, retain it, and murders appear to be more 


numerous in the latter than in the former. The 
Governors and prison officials of the abolition 
States have repeatedly declared that, since the 
abolition, murderers have, first, not increased, and 
secondly, they are far more certain of punishment 
than before.—Del. Co. Republican. 


Swepisn Arctic Exptorations.—Professor Nor- 
denskyodd, the Swedish explorer, expeets to sail 
from Gothenburg early in July, in the Vega, a 
steamer of 30 tons, on a voyage along Northern 
Asia. The professor intends to proceed along the 
Northwestern coast of the‘so-called Taimurland as 
far as Cape Tschelyuskin, where he expects to find 
open sea on account of the immense quantities of 
warm water discharged by the large rivers Ol and 
Yenisef. AtCape Tschelyuskin he believes that, on 
account of the rotation of the earth, the current of 
the warm water will take an easterly direction, 
which will leave open sailing far into the Autumn. 
The plan then is to proceed along the coasts of 
Siberia until Behring’s Straits are reached, possi- 
bly, if the state of the ice permits, making some 
attempts to explore a few of the islands to the 
north of Siberia, which have never yet been visited 
by any European ship, still less by a steamer. The 
expenses of the exploration will be borne by the 
King of Sweden, who gives 20,000 crowns (about 
$10,000); by M. Oscar Dickson, who has bought 
the steamer Vega; and by the Siberian millionaire, 
M. Sibiriakoff ; while the Swedish Government has 
given certain facilities for the manning and victual- 
ling of the expedition.—N. Y. Tribune. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors will meet at 1520 Race street, on 
Second-day, Seventh month 8th, at 4 o’clock. 
Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
7th mo. 7, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Concord, 3 P. M. 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 3 
P.M. 
21, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Catawissa, 11 A. M. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 1, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Laastnnett, 









Stock Broker, 19 Girard Bui ae. 
GOI ..cccoccccceccccces seeseenensee ++0ee10054@10034 
Penn 5s ’82....... sree L0EY@ 
City 6s new eee Butter, Prints, 
Lehigh Val con m 6s ++» 9534@ 9614 
Oil Creek Ist M 738......0+ seo» 83 @ 





Phila & Reading cons 7s c...1024@ 
Reading scrip 63 @ 
Harrisburg RR 6s 109 @ | Western, 






Lehigh 6s g In...... ue 
Lehigh Valley RR. 3734@ 3844 
Catawissa prfd ne 30 Alive Turkeys, 


Penna RR....cccerecoe-sees 297%4@ 311 “ Ducks, 
Phila & Reading RR.. 16 @ 17% | Lard, prime, 
PT & B RR........cccccee cove eccve 4 Live Cattle, 
United RRs of New Jersey..12244@125 | Live Calves, 
Lehigh Navi... .cccccccsessessesees 17 


PC& St Louis7 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


1834 | Prime Sheep, 
Hs 4 aes Spring Lome per head 


Flour.—The whole market was dull 


Reported by Roterts & Williams and iow, and medium grades were weak 
Commission Merchants, 248 North | and heavy, but strictly fresh ground 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | winter and spring wheats were about 

Subject to Market fluctuations. 


steady at former prices, what little in- 
15@ 17| quiry there was being for this descrip- 


per b. 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 10@ 12) tion. The sales comprised about 1,60€ 
South, Ohio & Ind........ 183@ 15 | barrels in_ lots, including winter wheat 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 14@ = 17} extras at $1@4.25; Wisconsin good and 
Eggs—Fresh, PET LOZ.--r00eve 15@_ = 16 | choice extras at $4.50@4 75; Minnesota 


Poultry—Chickens, 
Spring Chickens 


evn cscee 13@ 14| fair and good do. at $4.50@5; do. choice, 


per Ib. 10@ 12) $5.25; Ohio and Indiana fair and fancy 


12@ 16) family at $5@5.75; Pennsylvania fair 

“* w  8@ 9] and good do. at $5@5.25; do.choice do. 
“ .»  8@ 10] at $5.50, with strictly fancy grades held 
Om 6@ 7) higher, and patents and other high 
S 4@ 6) grades at $6@7, as to quality and brand. 
a= 5@ 6% Wheat.—The sales comprised only a 
” 5@ 6 few cars to millers on a basis of $1.10@ 
3 00@ 4 00/ 1.14 for old red and $1.15@1.17 for do. 













Cincinnati 7-3-108. 10244@ Potatoes, per bb..... 1 25@ 2 00| amber as to quality, with $1 the best 
State 6s 2d series. 108 @ Apples, new, per b 3 00@ 4 00| bid for new Southern in the cars. A 
Phila & Erie 7s. 98%@ Cabbage, - 75@ 1 50| small lot sold on private terms. Stock 
North Penn... 36 @ Green Peas, per bb] 1 25@ 1 50 | in elevator, 174,000 bushels. 
Germantown P R W 46 @ Tomatoes, crate... 1 50@ 200; Corn opened a shade easier on favor- 
Amer SS 6s....... ecccccesccoes e 734@ Cucumbers, crate 1 50@ 2 00 | able crop prospects and a discouragin 
Central Transportation....... 38 3@ Gooseberries, per bus 75@ 1 00 | cable, but closed steadier under a goo 
Ins Co Of N Arsssccsosssesrs-seeee 204@ 2956 Blackberries, per bucke 28@ 40/| speculative demand. The local market 
Phila, Wil & Balt.......sccsseee 624@ Raspberries, per quart... 8@ 12) was quiet but firm under light offerings 
Central Bank........... +179 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, perib. 7@  8| of steamer and choice yellow. Stock 
Penn Salt Co......... srsseereereeee 6OY4L@ Western, = 6@ ~=‘7 | in elevator, 855,903 bush.—{Record. 





